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TEW YORK CITY 


iN new era as a result of the 


is undoubtedly entering upon a 


recent overturn in the 
elections. Without undertaking to discuss the character 
or limitations of past officials, the city is certainly the great 
gainer by the appointments which have just been made in 
the departments having to do with building operations. 
Mr. Perez M. Stewart has been appointed superintendent 
and Mr. Will- 


iam Martin Aiken has likewise been appointed consulting 


of buildings of the borough of Manhattan, 
architect. known 
both for their personal integrity and for their ability in 
their respective spheres. 


These gentlemen are thoroughly well 


Mr. Aiken made a good record 
for himself while architect of the Treasury in Washington. 
He is thoroughly competent, a good designer and an hon- 
est man, conditions which unfortunately are more con- 
spicuous by their absence than otherwise in the office- 
holders of our large cities. Mr. Stewart is a builder who 
has had over fifteen years’ experience, and, unless his 
reputation of the past belies him, there will be no founda- 


tion in the future for the disagreeable rumors which have 
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office. In fact it seems as if the political atmosphert 
over the country is becoming clarified, and with th 
standard which marks our President at Wash mn and 
the mayor elect in New York, we ought to expect 
tical refutation of the criticism that we se ofte1 
pressed of the American political system — t f 
bring into office the best available element 
Ekim capitalization of the United States Stee st i 
approximately fourteen hundred n d me 5 
we were to capit ilize the fire losses « the | ( tat at 
even so high 1 rate as eight pet ent ( 
to née irly two billion dollars The | ed St ster 
corporation is a money earner, wl s the 
bettering social, structural ani siness conditi 
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country. 
|" is reported in one of the British journals that 
office building on American lines is to be erected it 
London on the north side of the Strand near its 
with the new thoroughfare from Holborn. The ) 
is to have an area of 125,000 square feet, or four times 
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( ‘olonial Brickwork ot New Kng- these untaught master builders, laboriously, we may sup- 
pose, studying their details. from the few architectural 
land. I. books which were at that time available, were able to 
.SALEM. MASS produce these carefully studied and delicately profiled. 
: volves ©. Kinmae moldings and capitals, which the modern draughtsman, 


( * hundred ‘years ago the commerce of New Eng 
. land was distributed among re of 


ng a score ancient 


yW tuat it intervals along its irregular and deeply 
ndented coast Northward from Boston within sixty 
, , ited the then bus arbors of Marblehead 





REAR OF STONE HOUSE, CHESTNUT STREET. 


surrounded by his piles of plates and photographs, vainly 


tries to imitate, is one of the mysteries which surround 





the early life of our republic. We may infer that these 
early builders depended upon a taste which, guided only 
. CG a Nev si sat Mies by the few good books at their disposal, and free from 
vere New Bedford and a.dozen the injurious influence of any bad or vulgar work, and 
( ( ( \ f these places 
t r it the heads 
1 é enterprisin 
he ci¢ eim-snadcec 
rick mansions which 
! t excite 





CUSTOM HOUSE. 


unhampered. by distracting notions of sanitation or con- 
venience, led their hands and minds in a straight and 
narrow but correct and chaste line of thought which, 





interpreting itself in brick and wood, produced the formal 


r'VPICAL SALEM HOUSE, SHOWING STABLE AND ENTRANCI elegance and well-balanced reserve which characterize 
the buildings of this period. Their materials were few 
ng-as the models of our revived ‘‘colonial”’ architecture, in number. Bricks they had and timber in plenty. 
nti to rebuke the ostentation and trivial display of Stone was little used. Carefully squared, rather small 
the decadent academic taste. How it happened that in granite blocks served forthe underpinning. Occasionally 
1 newly discovered country, without any of the institu white marble was sparingly used for lintels and sills. 
tions which tend to refine the taste or train the esthetic The noble forests of the back country supplied them with 
sense, and without a single great work of architecture, magnificent wide boards for dadoes and panels. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, SALEM CUSTOM HOUSE. 
R. 


Measured and Drawn by W Greeley and I. R. Adams. 
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HOUSE ON CHESTNUT STREET. 


- Chief in interest among the decaying seaports of the | 
eastern coast is the old city of Salem. Her broad and 
stately streets, where the sea wind, fresh from the harbor 
islands, blows cool through the great elms, are lined with 
the finest examples of colonial architecture to be found in ‘ 
this country. The typical Salem house is a square, three- 


storied, hip-roofed building, with the third story some: 


yes : onde. 2 oe —— 
BP ae ae Va | what lower than the others, often only seven or eight feet 
> : peel 


PRY Oye y Magiesen in height he house stands but a: few feet back from 





the street and is entered through an elaborately orna- 
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mented portico or stoop, which, with sometimes the win- 


' ESTNUT STREE1 dow above it, forms the principal architectural motif of the 
composition These Salem porticoes are almost every 
one of remarkably correct and graceful design. Many of 
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- : fired the juvenile mind in the old days and sent the Salem 
house flags to every port in the East. But Chestnut Street, 
upper Essex Street and Washington Square are left almost 
unchanged, with their noble mansions intact and growing 
more beautiful under the mellowing hand of time: 

Half way along Derby Street, at the head of what was * 
once a bustling pier, stands the Custom House, a dignified 
brick building dating from 1818. From a literary point 
of view the genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was 
once collector of the port, has given the Salem: Custom 
House wide celebrity by the description of it in the open- 
ing chapter of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.”’ Architecturally, how- 
ever, the building is an exceedingly meritorious piece of 
work, looking its purpose exactly and with much good 


colonial detail, as the drawings which we publish else- 





where in this issue will indicate. It is interesting to note 





EK, SHOWIN \RDEN AND STABLIN( that in its construction slates were imported from Wales 
and flagstones for the sidewalks from Potsdam, N. Y., by 
ie work of one Samuel way of the St. Lawrence. There are pine boards 26 inches 
\ Salem .from 1757 to. 1811 His wide in the dado. This building cost about $36,000. 
ehts in Salem, and 
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t stle of fit 
steers) Diner We have used the word ‘colonial’ in its generic 
square-riggers, and te sense. It will of course be understood that much of the 
itin en ee ishings has work known under that name was executed after the 
Cathay which Revolution ;in fact, nearly all of the most important work 


was erected in the prosperous years from r790 to 1812, and 
again after the second war. with England, when many of 
the seaport towns were enriched with the ill-gotten gains 
of privateersmen, and before the commercial activity of 
the old port had subsided. 

Anything written about the old houses of Salem would 
not be complete without a word about the gardens. Be- 
the great houses, carefully screened from the street 
and from the neighboring premises by high lattices and 
board fences, are the gardens, with their high box hedges, 
walks of yellow gravel, trellises overgrown with clematis 
and roses, and geometrical flower beds bursting with the 
glory of the old-fashioned annuals and perennials, holly- 
hocks and asters, gay against the whitewashed fences and 
green foliage. Here more than anywhere else lingers the 
genius of the old seaport, and here may it linger for years 





to come, undisturbed by crowding business or modern 
HAMILTON HALL, innovation. 
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The Design and Construction of the 
Modern Warehouse. 


BY AUGUSTUS N. RANTOUL. 


“THE external structure of a warehouse should be of 
the most substantial character. It should express 
immense strength and the greatest security. Thickness 


of walls, the absence, so far as possible, of openings of 


any nature, simplicity of design, and a quiet color, assist 
much.in attaining the required effect. 


Aside from the 





MASSACHUSETTS STORAGE WAREHOUSE, BOSTON. 


Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, Architects. 


real value of these features,.the outside appearance of 
these buildings has much of a sentimental value in the 
eyes of the public, and the. warehouse should be its own 
best advertisement. ; 

In some cases: trust companies and safe deposit 
vaults have been combined with the storage of goods, 
but this seems to be possible only where the conditions 





VAN ENTRANCE, MASSACHUSETTS STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


are rather unusual. Trust companies and safe deposit 
vaults, in order to be successful, should be in a thickly 
populated district, and the value of land in a location of 
this kind is generally such as to prohibit its use for stor- 
age purposes. Sometimes, however, this high value of 
land is overcome by increased height in the building, 
that is, by obtaining a larger floor area for storage space 
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to a given area of land covered, thus enabling the build 
ing, though costly, to yield a proper return on the total 
investment. The most influential factor in determining 
the height of these warehouses is generally the value of 
the land on which they stand. They are required to 
carry the very heaviest loads, and accordingly the thick 
ness of the walls and the amount of steel used, and also 
the cost, increase rapidly with the number of, stories 


It I 


The height of the building should stand in direct rel 


lation 
to the value of the land it occupies. It cannot be good 
policy to build a high and therefore an expensive build 
ing on comparatively inexpensive land, for the cost of 
handling increases with the height to which the goods 
must be raised. 

For protection against fire from the outside, the « 
ternal walls should be carrying walls. . They should bi 
of sufficient thickness to carry the loads, witheut the 
sistance of steel columns Che steel framing sl d be 
confined to the interior supports and floors. Where th 
composite form of construction is used, the reasona 


limit of height is soon reached, for the wall 


heavily loaded building over nine or ten stori 








MAIN ENTRANCE, MASSACHUSETTS ORAGI 


would be so thick as to be extravagant in t] an 
material involved and in the 
space lost. 


In planning, the most careful study must 


the methods of -administration now general] 


these modern warehouses. -The error freque 
and which must be carefully guarded against 
to obtain an unreasonable amount of renta ray 
space at the expense of economical operatio1 Liberal 
space, well lighted, well ventilated and high studde 


I 


should be given to the steam plant, in itself one of 
most essential features of the building. ‘This involv: 
the heating, the elevator, the electric and the cold 
age service, and frequently the pumping service for th 
fire standpipes and artesian wells. 

Ample space must be given to the receiving and 
delivery platform. This should be centrally situated be- 
tween the van entrance and the battery of elevators, 
and adjacent to the office. If this platform is too con- 
tracted it will increase the chance of damage to the 
goods and the cost of handling them. On the other 
hand, if this platform is of too liberal dimensions, the 


tendency is to delay the prompt and proper distribution 
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if the goods and thus create confusion It is generally 

I idvantage to have this space, where the 

pal part of the ork is done, under the immediate 
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it-the ten-stor yuilding will cost materially more than 
é nine s ‘hough the walls and columns are 
longer, the additional story, with its added load, in- 
creases the cost of the building, not only by the cost of 
the floor and finish, but by the proportionate increase of 
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required for strength in the columns, walls and 
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foundations. This limit of 9 feet applies, however, only 


to the intermediate stories. The basement should have 
good height in order to accommodate the boiler and en- 
gine rooms, and the first floor should have a stud higher 
than 9 feet in order to accommodate the vans. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is best to have the vans drive di- 
rectly into the building. The safety to the goods against 
robbery and against damage by the elements, as well as 
the privacy of this method, appeals strongly to the public, 
and though considerable space must be given up to the 
maneuvering of the vans the sacrifice seems to be justi- 
fied. This method of delivering the goods from the van, 
if adopted, establishes absolutely the level of the first 


Pee 
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CORRIDOR OF PRIVATE VAULTS, MASSACHUSETTS STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE. 

floor, which must be thirty inches above the grade of thé 
van entrance, that being the height of the floor of the van 
above the ground, and this accordingly precludes the pos- 
sibility of good windows in the basement. On account 
of this some form of artificial ventilation becomes neces- 
sary in the boiler and engine rooms. The greatest care 
must be taken also in the ventilation of the van space, 
inasmuch as the introduction of horses into the building 
will create odors which, unless checked, are bound even- 
tually to permeate the whole warehouse. Such a condi- 
tion invariably occasions. the severest criticism from the 
tenants. Automobiles, already being so successfully used 
by some warehouses, are likely to prove the remedy for 
this evil. The upper stories should also be higher than 
the intermediate floors, for the careful manager will store, 
as far as possible, in the top of the building, such articles 
as have the greatest bulk and least weight, like carriages, 
sleighs, etc. 

Another reason for making the upper floor higher 
studded is because it must contain the picture gallery, 


THE 


where wall space is the chief requirement. The picture 
gallery must be lighted with skylights, thus meeting the 
demands of artists for the storage of valuable pictures. 
These must be stored in the securest buildings, and so 
hung as to have the proper top light to exhibit them to 
possible purchasers. This section, and one or two others 
in the building for the storage of pianos, valuable furni- 
ture, etc., should be made as dust-proof as possible, and 


kept at a higher temperature than the rest of the building. 





DRIVEWAY AND DELIVERY PLATFORM, MASSACHUSETTS 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


A silver vault for the storage of silver-trunks has been 
found an advantage in most cases. It is generally built 
in the basement, the safest place in case the building 
above should collapse. It is built with heavy walls of 
brick, lined with steel, and fitted inside with iron racks 


for trunks. It should have but one entrance with double 


The increased security of such a compart- 
ment permits of an-extra charge on the storage of very 
valuable trunks. 


vault doors. 


The intermediate stories should have the simplest and 
most symmetrical plan, with one liberal distributing aisle 
developing on the battery of elevators, with cross aisles 
serving the numerous compartments. and the open stor- 
age space. These cross aisles should be about 6 feet 
wide, in order to accommodate the trucking and also to 
provide for the swing of the compartment doors, which 
aré at least four feet wide. 

Cold storage, which has proved to be such a great 
source of revenue, demands special attention. Opinion 
varies as to the best location for the cold-storage com- 
partment, but in many ways it seems advantageous to 
have it inthe basement. In the first place the basement, 
on account of its tendency to dampness, is bound to be 
the least valuable storage space, and dampness ceases to 
be a serious consideration where the temperature is con- 
stantly kept below 30 degrees. Again, the temperature 
of the basement is less susceptible to the outside influ- 
ences of the atmosphere, and accordingly less insulation 
is required. By placing the cold section in the basement, 
it can be arranged to come in close connection with the 
cold-storage plant, a decided advantage in the transmis- 
sion of air at a low temperature. The best system, no 
doubt, is an indirect system with a fan. By this system 
the air is chilled in a cold chamber and blown through 
ducts into the cold-storage compartments. This method 
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prevents the goods from coming in contact with the great 
amount of ammonia piping required, and reduces the 
chance of damage to the goods from leaking 


from the dampness occasioned by the periodical melting 


jonts and 


of the frost on the pipes. 
In planning, too much deference cannot 
the requirements of the underwriters 


be shown to 
Sometimes the 
buildings themselves are insured, and frequently tenants 
insure the goods they store, and, above all, the quotation 


of alow rate of insurance is one of the 
ments in favor of the building 


strongest argu 


Frequent hre-walis Of 


solid masonry, running from the foundations up through 
the roof, containing as few opening’s as the plan will pet 
mit, area great advantage. 


The elevator shaft should | 
as far as possible, surrounded with masonry 
openings, and the front should be prote 1 by some 
Where the plan permits, the 


elevators, with liberal platform 
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form of fire-proof shutters 


battery side by side, for the result 


: +) m1\t y } 
Lis more prompt 1 qT 


convenient and more economical ser 


rvice he proce 
running a van on to the elevator and carrying it 
destination is a costly method of operation, 


cally discarded. ‘Too much time is wasted i1 nl 


the horses and unshipping the pole, 
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throughout the building must be extrava 


x t i \ 
order to permit the moving and turning of t 
moreover, no convenient form of power « 
dling them when heavily loaded. But 
rangement should be made at the grade with at 
elevator to receive carriages, sleighs, ete., fo1 

In their construction these buildings are a 
esting problem to the architect The Mads 
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MASSACHUSETTS STORAGH WAREHOT 


able to carry, besides their own weight, ‘are e1 
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Under different conditions and in different 


alities 
loads vary, but the floors must carry a superimposed 
of from 200 to 500 pounds per square foot of area. When 
such weights have to be carried through eight or ten 
stories, the pressure on the ground becomes tremet 
and the design of the foundations frequently taxes the 
skill of the most experienced engineers. 

As I have said elsewhere, I believe the solid exteri 
wall of sufficient thickness: to carry the loads, wit! 


the assistance of steel, containing only su 


h opening: 





are absolutely necessary for the ventilation of the build 


ing, is the best form of construction. These exteriot 
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these conditions will not 


building on the other side 


S as possible, 


ing 1t can generally be ar- 


g in each story. These 


with a double set of fire- 


proof doors or shutters. The amount of steel involved 
is a large factor in cost. Unless a judicious design for 
the steel framing is adopted, making the girders and 
beams of such spans as to use most economically the 
standard sizes of steel, the cost of construction will be 
materially increased. 

Owing to danger of fire in the goods stored. it is 
most essential to so arrange the floors as to allow the free 
flow of water down and out of the building without 
damage to the goods stored in other portions. To do 
this, the floors and partitions should be water-proof, and 
the floors should pitch towards an outside wall, through 
which scuppers can be arranged of sufficient capacity to 
carry off easily a large amount of water. Goods raised 
on skids would be protected from damage by water, but 
the better method is to raise the floors on which goods 
stand, including the compartment floors, slightly above 
the floors of the passageways, and again, the floors of 


the compartments should pitch towards the doors, so 
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Perry eh re ae eT es 
rYPICAL FLOOR PLAN, UNION TRUST AND STORAGI 
WAREHOUSE. 


that one compartment can be flooded with water, and 
still be drained into the passageway and out of’ the 


building without damage to other goods. In order to 
prevent a fire in acompartment from getting much head- 
way every precaution should be taken against the admis- 
sion of air. A good plan is to have the edges of the 
fire-proof doors slightly beveled to fit tightly into a 
beveled door frame, and these doors should be clamped 
with heavy refrigerator locks. When this is properly 
done the admission of air (the necessary nourishment of 
a blazing fire) is very much reduced. This tends to 
smother the fire, but the temperature in the compartment 
will gradually increase and set off the thermostatic 
alarm, which will notify the watchman in the office. 
Fire standpipes of ample capacity, with the necessary 
hose, should be placed so that no point in the building is 
more than seventy-five or a hundred feet from any one 
of them. 

One constant source of danger to the finer goods is 
the vast amount of dust which is bound to exist in build- 


ings involving so much masonry, concrete and cement, 
and every precaution must be taken to reduce this to the 


es 
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minimum. The trucks should be rubber tired in order to 
grind as little as possible into the cement floors. In some 
cases the imported asphalt has been used for top flooring. 
This produces much less dust than a cement floor, but is 
extremely expensive and is not apt to become as hard as 
is desirable. Good results have been obtained by finish- 
ing the floors smoothly with a Portland cemeni top and 
covering this with two heavy coats of patent asphaltum 
paint. This is an economical method which, so long as 
it stands, keeps down the dust in the floors and can read- 
ily be renewed from time to time as the wear of the build- 
ing makes it necessary. 

Nothing has been found, however, better than asphalt 
for certain parts of the building, like the distributing plat- 
form and boiler room, which get almost constant and the 
very hardest usage. 

The best form of elevator for freight purposes is direct 
steam or electric, as the elevators should stand absolutely 
flush with the landings to accommodate the trucking. Any 
form of hydraulic elevator allows a slow sagging, due to 
the inevitable. leakage in the cylinder, so that the plat- 
form, after it has stood a few moments at a landing, has 


-a tendency to drop, making a serious inconvenience in 


the prompt handling of the goods. 

The temperature in these warehouses need not be 
more than fifty degrees, except in the specially heated 
compartments referred to elsewhere. 

The best form of fire-pre of shutter and door to be used 
both inside and outside is the regulation tinned shutter, 
built up with two thicknesses of sheathing, covered with 
sheet tin, with locked and soldered joints, no nails being 
allowed, and on the inside of the building left unpainted, 
as it has been found that bright tin is better than painted 
tin in resisting the action of fire. 

I have said nothing concerning the cost of construc- 
tion, a subject of vital importance to the investor and yet 
one that is difficult to touch upon with any degree of 
accuracy. .The value of labor and materials in different 
parts of the country and the interior arrangement of the 
building vary in each individual case. I believe, how- 
ever, that the absolutely modern warehouse, equal or su- 
perior to the most recent buildings of this type, equipped 
with the necessary plant required for the heating, electric, 
cold-storage and elevator service, with about one half of 
its floor area divided into compartments of various sizes, 
should cost between eighteen and twenty-three cents per 
cubic foot. 

There are not many well-appointed modern ware- 
houses in existence, but they are destined to multiply. 
Modern habits of changing the residence for summer 
and winter between continent and continent, and from 
section to section of our own continent, fostered as these 
habits are by our rapid and luxurious modes of transporta- 


tion, will insure, if nothing else does, the steady growth 


of the modern warehouse system. Capital is already 
largely involved, and fair dividends are reasonably as- 
sured. 

In this paper I have endeavored to emphasize through- 
out the conclusion on which I desire to insist, that the 
warehouse, however faithfully and intelligently and eco- 
nomically administered, will fail of the best results if it 
has not been judiciously planned and most economically, 
but most thoroughly, constructed. 
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o Queen Victoria have been exhibited. It 
doubtless be remembered that, though the opinion was 
generally expressed that there should be an open co 
petition, in view of the unique opportunities which su 
a memorial afforded, the executive committee decided 
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that five architects only should be invited t 
signs. Mr. Aston Webb’s is the selected on: i 
dent from the designs themselves that certai 
features were indicated beforehand, though at .the 
mencement none of the architects knew anything ve 
definite about Mr: Brock’s memorial, for-which they wer 
to form an architectural envelope. Mr. Webb’s design 


is, however, undoubtedly the best, though all of then 
possess features of interest. The railings at present 
in front of Buckingham Palace, which is situated in St 
James’s Park, are to be replaced by a stone screen forn 


ing the chord, so to speak, of a great semicircular colon 
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basi ‘he memorial occupies a central position 
screen, and at each side against the colon- 
nade is a fountain surrounded by beds of grass and 
flowers. From this ‘‘ garden” a central processional 
drive and carriage roads (intended to be adorned with 


sculpture) lead practicaily into Trafalgar Square, termi- 











MEMORIAL. Aston Webb, A. R. A., Architect 


ACING: BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


nating in a circus, which is an admirable solution of a 
difficult problem. 

Another burst of criticism has centered around the 
new cathedral which is proposed to be built at Liverpool. 
The scheme is an old one, for as long as fifteen years ago 
a competition was held for the purpose, but after the 
selection was made the matter died down. Now it has 


been resuscitated, and the committee have even got so 


Niven & Wigglesworth, Architects 


far as to advertise for portfolios of drawings by June 30 
next, the intention being to select a limited number of 
architects in this manner and to invite them to submit 
designs, for which they will each be paid three hundred 
guineas. There was enough dispute over the site, but 
the question of ‘‘style’’ resulted in greater discussion. 
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Prentice, Architect 
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action, though the feeling in informed circles is that only 
a Gothic design will win the competition. 

Whilst speaking of cathedrals it is opportune to note 
that the huge Roman Catholic cathedral now being com- 
pleted at Westminster from the designs of Mr. Bentley 
is progressing satisfactorily, and it is expected that the 
opening services will take place on the feast of St. Peter 
and St. Paul next June. But not more than the shell will 
hen have been finished, and the mosaics and marbles will 


not be completed for many years to come. It is built of 


red brick, and its nave is higher and wider than any nave 


in and. Altogether the cathedral is considered to be 
perhaps the finest erected in modern times. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was the subject of much attention 
a short time ago on account of the subsidences which had 
taken place. Alarmists were busy as usual and stories 
were current of the impending collapse of the structure. 
The actual facts are that owing to underground tunnel- 
ing the ground has consolidated somewhat, resulting in 
the dislocation of the arches of the nave, choir and tran- 
more important, the subsidence of the west 
front with its heavy towers and bells. Moreover, the 
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whole of the southern transept has moved, so to speak, 
towards the Thames. In order that no further harm 
may be done, there must be no more ‘‘tubes” in the 
close vicinity of the cathedral,—the Central London 
Underground Railway on the north is only 460 feet from 
the center of the dome, yet the new line from Piccadilly 
proposes to come 160 feet nearer; but it is improbable that 
the powers sought will be granted, for the Dean and Chap- 
ter intend to oppose all such schemes. It is somewhat 
ironical that, while money is being wasted inside on Sir 
William Richmond’s foreign decorations, there are no 
funds available for structural works to assure the stability 
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not enough to keep the building in thor- 


ough repair; and we even allow Mr. Pierpont Morgan to 
pay for the cost of installing the electric light. 


The building trade in this country at the present time 


is in a very bad state, due to the war and the continued 
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high price of materials and 
labor. In many parts it is 
standstill. 
Wages are proposed to be 


practically at a 


reduced in order to revive 


conditions. 


In this letter I should not 
omit reference to the death 
of. Mr. 
of the 
church architects. 


James Brooks, one 
best of our modern 
He almost 
exclusively employed brick 
in his churches, which were 
characteristic for the excel- 
lent proportion observed in 
the buttresses and the con- 
centration of what little or- 


Mr. 


Brooks was a.man of sturdy 


namentation there was. 
solid character, and this is 
reflected throughout his 
work. His churches, like St. 
Michael’s, Shoreditch, Lon- 
don, or St. Mary’s, Haggers- 
ton; London, 


were in poor 


districts and the money at his 


disposal was consequently 


limited; yet the general ex- 
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cellence of their design is a striking testimony to the 


great ability of this architect. 


I may refer, in conclusion, to the several illustrations 


which accompany this letter. 
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tectural development, and from the record we have of 
the past we can see there was no effort made to deny 
the character of the overhead construction, but on the 
contrary the beam was frankly admitted and treated as 
worthy of consideration and decoration. It is hardly 
necessary, however, to point out here the precedents for 
the architectural treatment of ceilings, but it remains 
for us to suggest how simply and easily the demands of 
fire-proofing can be complied with, and also that by com- 
plying with these demands we have additional oppor- 
tunity and incentive for rational decoration at but little 
increase in cost. 

Let us begin by admitting that the floor beam needs 
protection, and let us cover the lower flanges with an 
ample thickness of cellular tile; let this projecting tile 
cover be admitted for what it is, and let moldings and 
decoration be applied to it. Where low cost is abso- 
lutely necessary, the projecting beam covering can be 
plastered the same as the flat part of the ceiling, with 
no moldings or elaboration; by returning the one half 
of the beam projection across the ends of the room, 
between the beams, a dignified treatment of the ceiling 
is possible with little additional cost; where a better 
treatment is possible the ceiling can be subdivided into 
panels by cross false beam, covers made of ‘‘staff’’ or 
wire lath fitted in between the beam coverings and fin- 
ished in plaster to correspond to the beam coverings. 

The only special consideration this method requires 
to permit architectural treatment is that the ceiling 
beams should be placed so as to permit a symmetrical 
arrangement of the ceiling panels; this is a simple mat- 
ter usually, as the beams are frequently placed to suit 


the partitions, and the other condition then naturally 
| 7 


In putting the beam covering in place it would be 
advisable to insert a piece of wire-mesh fabric in the 
outer joints between the two adjoining skew backs, cov- 
ering their projecting edges and the lower flange tile; 
this can readily be done while the skew backs are being 
set. The wire netting, by preventing the possible falling 
off of the tile in case of mechanical injury, insures the 
flange from the action of the flames, and also furnishes 
a good foundation for the plaster, thereby utilizing its 
additional thickness. 

A beam covering of from four to six inches can be 
made on these lines that will afford a large amount of 
protection to the beams and insure their strength under 
any but the most trying conditions and at but a slight 
additional cost over the present methods. If a ceiling 
that has been subjected to the action of fire and water 
alternately is examined, many of the flange tiles will be 
discovered missing. Yet this manifest and vital defect 
is usually passed over without comment. 

The girders, because they are the main lines of hori- 
zontal support, should have a greater thickness of cover- 
ing than the beams. The detail of the covering should 
be carefully studied out to fit the conditions of exposure. 


THE COVERING OF COLUMNS 


The present standard details of hollow tile coverings 
for columns, while much better in some respects than the 


present beam coverings, yet are hardly equal to their 
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responsibilities. ‘While they are usually thicker than the 
beam coverings, yet the method of attaching them to the 
columns and to themselves is far from satisfactory. 

In general it may be said that the beams and girders 
have the greatest exposure in the ceiling because they 
are at the top of the room and in the zone of probable 
maximum temperature, and while this is true, yet the 
column is more important structurally because its fail- 
ure would cause the failure of all other members depend- 
ent upon it; and moreover the chances of local maxi- 
mum temperature are very great. For these reasons, 
therefore, the column covering demands consideration in 
proportion to its importance. _ 

It should not be overlooked in considering the fire- 
proofing of structural members, and particularly of col- 
umns, that rust-proofing should also be considered at the. 
same time. No structural member should be left unpro- 
tected in any position where moisture can possibly pene- 
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trate. The very first step, therefore, in fire-proofing 
exposed columns and girders should be to cover them 
with an impervious covering, which will prevent rust. 
The discussion of the rust-proofing question, while ger- 
mane to this subject, is too long to be inserted here; 
however, in brief it may be said that the structural work 
intended to be covered with concrete should not be painted 
but given a temporary coat of oil. Paint prevents adhe- 
sion of the cement to the metal surface. Rust is caused 
by three factors working together — oxygen, an acid and 
water. By excluding all three of these factors, or by 
excluding one or more, rust cannot take place. Portland 
cement, because it is a product of lime, furnishes a base 
which will neutralize any acid likely to be present under 
ordinary conditions. If the metal work is first enclosed 
in an envelope of Portland cement concrete made with a 
liberal proportion of mortar, with neutral sand and rock, 
well rammed into a homogeneous mass, filling all vacant 


clay covering in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Whet1 
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ONE METHOD OF TREATING A 


CEILING WHERE THE FLOOR- BEAMS 
ARE PROZERLY COVERED 


places; forming an unbroken cover, and allowed to 
harden, the column or girder will never rust; and if on 
this basis the fire clay covering of sufficient thickness is 
put on, the structural member can be relied on. always to 
perform its office in a satisfactory manner. If the con 
crete envelope is omitted and moisture finds its way to 
the metal, no matter. how carefully it is protected fron 
fire, there will come a time when the column will fail 
without being subjected to a fire test. 

The concrete covering, moreover, because it furnishes 


such a good backing, permits the attachment of the -fi1 


the columns are not exposed and the cement envelop 
omitted, great care is necessary to give a basis or 
ing for the hollow tile, and the covering should be 
designed as to utilize in the most effective way the shap 
of the column as a backing for the tile. 


In the concrete-covered column a standard-sh 












Wire mesh protective Cover- 


tile covering can be made which will fit all the co 
but where the tile has to fit the iron. work a satisfagt 
standard shape is hardly possible 

In all column coverings, as the possibility of 
ical injury is very great, the wire fabric’ or lath prot 
tion should never be omitted. 

The question of the limit of space to be occupie 
the column and the beam and their coverings should not 
be considered only from the point of how little cove 
will conceal the metal, but from the standpoint of ho 
much thickness is necessary to fire-proof it. If the object 
to be attained is only to cover the structural members 
with tile, then it would be useless to suggest even a min 
imum of four inches (yet this is hardly sufficient). If 
the object is to build a fire-proof structure, it should b 
consistently done, and whatever space is required for 
proper coverings should be allowed for, and this allow 
ance not cut into for any reason. 
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VOTES FROM NEW YORK 


It ect timist r t i nthe /? une entitled 

, ‘A City of Great Deeds” attention is called to the truly 
remarkable activity now prevalent in the building trades 

nd among at tects ‘* Underground, at the surface and 

far up in the air big armies of wage earners are toiling on 

ay lines and bridges, on churches and exchanges, on 
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Naturally these great achieve rigan, were unable to attend, there were other able speak- 
ted, and we only hope ers among the clergy present who made interesting ad- 





Me 
RK AGED MEN, BROOKLYN, N. Y Lord & Hewlett, Architects. 
i continuation of happiness dresses. After the enjoyment of the very good dinner, 
Mr. W. L. Harris, a member of the League, delivered a 
I a lecture on ‘* Stained Glass,”’ illustrated with lantern views, 
i l cc ~ { a\ alZvuc , é 5 . 
ieee led. Th ; which was thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. John La Farge gave 
Ve attended ne sup . : =< < , " 
( 1) oe os Lalth 7 an impromptu talk on the tendencies of modern art. The 
re Mecoration, ind aitnougi ; . : : ~ 
Rishon Dotter 1 Archbishop Cor int which he emphasized most strongly was the fact 
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| 

that it is the desires and temperament of the people which 
will draw from artists and artisans their best work. If 
there is a demand for good, thorough, honest work, such 
work will be produced. Committees were appointed by 
the president, Mr. Hardenberg, to draw up resolutions 
of sorrow at the decease of two League members, Mr. 
‘Thomas and Mr. Morgan. 


Our neighbor city, Newark, is soon to have two 
new buildings which will be refreshing landmarks in a 
city which is almost entirely devoid of interest architec- 
turally. The Newark City Hall competition, which was 
DETAIL BY BARNETT, HAYNES @ BARNETT. AbciITeCes a competition open to all, has been decided in favor of 

W Porre-Cottsl Casiuaie Maees Mowbray & Uffinger of New York; and the Newark 
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HALL AND MAIN STAIRWAY, 
HOUSE AT CHICAGO, ILL. William A. Otis, Architect 
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over last year 
The activity is 
not confined to 
the offices of 
architects who 
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of the board of 
architects for 
the Exposition 
work, but is 
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the outlook for the coming year for important work in 
the business sections of the city is more promising than 


for many years. 

Weber & Groves 
have prepared plans 
for a hotel 50 by 100 


feet to cost $65,000. 


Mauran, Russell 
& Garden have been 
selected as the archi- 
the 


tian Science temple, 


tects for Chris- 
which will be built on 
Lindell Boulevard at 
a cost of $100,000. 
They have also the 
library for the Kan- 
sas Normal School at 
Emporia, Kansas, a 


$60,000 building. 


The 
Portland 


St. Louis 
Cement 
Company has em- 
ployed Isaac S. Tay- 
lor as its architect for 
the large plant to be 
erected along the 


Burlington Railway 


tracks in north St. 
Louis. 
MO. Isaac Taylor, Architect on 
; . Che smoke prob- 
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that has 


source of 


lem is one 


been a an- 


noyance in the city for a long while, notwithstanding 


several efforts to abate it; but a rather unique incident 
in connection with it occurred recently, when a tenor in 
one of the leading opera companies instituted proceedings 
for damages, 


the 


smoke had in 


claiming 
ured } ‘ce 
jured his voice. 


In Exposi- 
tion work some 
has 


progress 


been made, the 
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Hoppin & E hitects 


Associate Ar 


has been determined, and it is expected that the formal 
dedication of the site will be made on the 20th of Decem- 
ber. Besides the 400 acres of forest park, the grourids 
and new buildings of Washington University will be used. 

The plan of the grounds will differ from plans of 
preceding exposition grounds, inasmuch as the numerous 
avenues will radiate from the main entrance, the general 
plan being fanlike in form. At the end of the central 
avenue the Art Building, by Cass Gilbert, is to be situ- 
ated on an eminence about 60 feet in height. Cascades 
in the form of a crescent, issuing from the sides of three 


hills, will form a basin at the foot, and the other buildings 
will be situated on either side. 
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IN GENERAL. 


The entire front of the new building for the Roches- 
ter Telephone Company, illustrated in the plate form of 
this number, is of terra-cotta, quite a good deal of which 
is in color. The work was executed by the Perth Amboy 
Terra-Cotta Company. 

The Atlantic Brick Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, whose advertisement appears for the first time 
in this month’s number, is a new concern which is under 
the management of men who have had a thorough train- 
ing in the manufacture and sale of brick. They have 
placed upon the market a high grade, stiff mud front 
brick in buff, gray, mottled and iron spot colors, in stand- 
ard and Roman sizes. They are prepared to send to 
architects and builders, charges prepaid, a full line of 
samples with prices. 

Carl Kusche, architect, 242 roth Street, Oshkosh, 
Wis., would be glad to receive manufacturers’ catalogues 

and samples. 


October last an archi- 
tectural club was organ- 
ized in Kansas City, under 
the title of the Kansas 
City Architectural Club. 
It was started with fifteen 
charter members ard the 
following officers: John 
van Brunt, pres‘dent; 
William H. Cutler, vice- 
president; Charles H. 
Payson, secretary; and 
Fred E. Mcllvain, treas- 
urer. It has engaged club 
rooms in connection with 
the Kansas City Chapter, 
A. 1. A., and already has 
one competition under 
way, the subject being a 
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cture is not all bad, and the new 
ttedly be well housed, while the large 
sed by Mr. Carnegie will do much to 
nstructors, books, casts, etc. 
Mr. E. B. Lee, Harvard, '99, at present in the office of 
\lden & Harlow as been awarded the Austin Travel- 


Fell S » for this year by Harvard University. 


Mr. Lee expects to sail for Europe in the spring. 
he fallacy that borings can be altogether relied upon 
iture of soil was recently shown here 


the work on the site for the new building for the 


met National Bank Borings showed that the soil 
;composed of loose, wet sand for at least sixty feet 
elow curb level; excavation, however, showed that 
at twenty-six feet there was a formation somewhat 
esembling concrete Composed of gravel and sand, 
was so hard as to require the constant use of the pick 
to remove it The drill had loosened it and brought 





band stand, to be located 


RANCIS H. KIMBALL, ARCHITECT. in one of the parks of 


Terra-Cotta Compart Makers : 
ferra-Cotta Company, Make the city. 





DETAIL BY WHEELWRIGHT & HAVEN, ARCHITECTS. 
Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 
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Architectural Terra Cotta, Arehitectural Omameats, 




















CHICAGO, ILLINOIS KARL MATHIASEN President. 
- Roofing Tiles, Enameled Bricks, Paving Bricks. 
‘ — reer = BUILDING BRICKS aa "eee. 
/— ae . 
ae | ion ATLANTIC ONE anyson sven, 401 reneon acme 
1G ‘ E ‘ MANHATTAN BOROUGH. QUEENS BOROUGH. 
~| r TERRA-COTTA CO. New Yore 
ARCHITECTURAL 
UO. W. KETCHAM, TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-CoTTA 
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Factory, TOTTENVILLE, N. Y. 

New York Office, 287 FOURTH AVE. 

Boston Office, PEMBERTON BUILDING. 
Philadelphia Office, REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG. 


| Pittsburg Office, 409 MARKET ST. 


Conkling - - Armstrong 
Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Builders’ Supplies 


in Clay Products. 


COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BLOG., 
BROAD AND GHESTNUT STs, 


BOSTON AGENTS: 
FISKE & COMPANY, 
164 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


4 South Seventh Street, 
HILADELPHIA, PA 
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NoRTHWESTERN 
TERRA-CoTTA Co, 


CHICACO. 


Pfotenhauer 
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om, Bh Architectural Terra-Cotta 





MANUFACTURERS OF Hicu-Grapz 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA. 


Werks, PHILADELPHIA 










» New Engle OFFICES 
Builders’ Exchange, PHILADELPHIA 
556 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


EXCELSIOR 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Manatacturers of 











GRUEBY 
FAIENCE CO, 


No. 2A PARK STREET 
BOSTON 
MAKERS OF TILES 
DECORATIVE FAIENCE 
+-<ERAMIC SMBOSAICS 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 


of 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 












Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


WORKS: 
Rocky Hill, N. J. 










BS. Y. OPPICR: 


105 E. 224 Street. New York Office: 


160 Fifth Avenue. 





Besten: CHARLES BACON, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Philadelphia: 0, W. KETCHAN, 24 &. 7th St. 


- BOSTON AGENTS; 
WALDO BROSG., ros — Street. 
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BOSTON FIRE BRICK Co. 
< FISKE & CompaNy, | Hartford Faience Company, INDIANAPOLIS y P 
* : | HARTFORD, CONN. TERRA-COTTA Co * i 
Mason R cing Wisteria, | | Terra-Vitrae and Dull Finish Tile, siinibiniluesioae ue 
* ARCHITEC RRA-COTTA. . FAIENCE MANTELS, % 
FIRE Bric ee Special Faience in Mouldings, Friezes, ARCHITECTU RAL i, 
“ nuDStberne. sestee vase Borders, and Wainscotings. + c x 
SEWER PIPE, ETC., ETC BAS- IRF W . ERRA- OTTA . 
Office and Show Room, No. 164 Devonshire Street, —o iu 3 ; 
* BO ST ON. Dieplayed eas old by ohne leading Wile IN ALL COLORS. * oy 
TELEPHONE Me, 2288, Poa T 
ew jersey [erra- otta Lo. 
4 EDWARD R. Dicas & Co, N J . Cotta C 2 
1216 @ STREET K. W., WASHINGTON, 0. € | —— a 
* IMPERVIOUS FRONT AMERICAN Architectural] * 
x BRICK: TeERRA-CoTTA AND CERAMIC Co. Terra Cotta x 
a- ‘ 
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“ENAMELED BRICK 0., 
“BLUE RIDGE” 
ENAMELED BRICK. | 


PRUDENTIAL NEWARK, N. J. 


BUILDING. 
AGENCIES: 4 » 


7 


BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 
PHILADELPHIA; 0. W. KETCHAM).2¢ S. 7th Streets 
NEW YORK: ROBT. C. MARTIN & SON, 156 Sth Avenue. 


ote ae 


ANDREW RAMSAY, 


Mosnt SAVAGE, Maryland. 


be MANUFACTURER OF 


*~ = ENAMELED 
eae. ee 


Made from the CELEBRATED MOUNT 
SAVAGE FIRE-CLAY by the soft mud 
process. Absorption Lass than 5 PER CENT, 


Mount Savage Enameled Brick. 


TIFFANY 
ENAMELED BRICK 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 
Momence, If. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
1007 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 


EAGLE TILE COMPANY 


OF KEYPORT, N. J. 


WILL SHORTLY PLACE ON THE MARKET 
A SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


‘| VITREOUS TILE 


New York Oe - 231 PEARL STREET 


| UNION AKRON CEMENT ni 


__Sole Manutacturers of the 
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R. ‘GUASTAVINO CO. 


Fire-Proof 
Construction. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
49 Rast roth St. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
ro Milk St. 


Telephone Connection. 
Ceilings, 


Floors, ) 
All i 
Roofs, i Banal Seep Staircases, 


Subways, J Ducts, etc., ete, 


Henry Maurer & Son, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
Terra-Cotta Fire-proof Building Materials 
420 East 23rd St., New York City. 


Send for illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of 


THE “HERCULEAN” ARCH. 


No unprotected steel possible with this con- 
struction, the most thoroughly 
fire-proof known. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE-PROOFING 
COMPANY. 


Offices: PITTSBURC. 
NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON. 


Pioneer Fireproofing 
Company, 


1615 Marquette Building, 
Chicago 


Manufacturers and Contractors for every Description of 


Hollow, Solid, and Porous Terra-Cotta 


For Fire-Proofing Buildings. 


Standard Fire-Proofing Co. 
_. PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


Long Dictance Telephone, 24 Perth Amboy 


‘Fire-Proofing. Wall Coping. 
Fire Brick, .- Flue Linings. 
. * Special Clay Products. 


oe New York Officet 
Taree Bang, vod 4 Cortlandt St. 


: aa aN ae 2 


Celadon Roofing Tile Go, |e 


OFFICE, i656 FIFTH AVE.., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WORKS AT 
Alfred, N. Y. Ottawa, Hil. 


Agonoles in All the Large Cities 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Roofing Tiles. 
CHICACO OFFICE: 
204 DEARBORN STREET. 
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VITRIFIED 


AMERICAN | 
S 


ROOFING TILE 


oh Ha ae ANNE Fk 


Gel £2 i, 


Manufactt 


The Cincinnati Roof ing Tile and 
Terra Gotta Co., 


20 E. Canal St. 


Cincinnati, O 
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PRACTI CAL and ARTIS 
INTERLOCKING TER 
COTTA ROOF! NG 


MANUFACTURE 


LU DOWIC 


ROOFING TILECOMPAN t 
508 OHAMBER Ur COMM} ‘ LIOAGO 


ENCIES IN A 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOLSOM NEW MODEL 
_ SNOW GUARD. 


gic 


THREE | Paes. HALL } 
HISTORIC } OLD SOUTH CHU JRCH Boston 
BUILDINGS, { KING’S CHAPEL, 


ARE FITTED WITH THIS SNOW GUARD 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD Co.. 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
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Built Right! Run Right! 


In so smalia space we cannot tell of the merits of 
our machinery. We have only room to say each 
machine is “ Built Right and Runs Rig ght. " Tf you 
are interested in machinery or appliar wt th 4 man- 
wfacture of any class of Clay ee } you ve 
money every day you run by looking into the merits 
of.our line. Particulars for a postal. 


THE seo 
CLAY-WORKING MACHINERY CO., 


BUCYRUS. 9” U.S.A, 
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Standard Terra Cotta Works, 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


WORKS: PERTH AMBOY, WN. J. 


PHILADEL PHia 


we te McPHERSON, 1215 Fiiserr Sr 


BostTon Mass 
m. HERSEY, - EOuiTaAg.ie Bivoe 
x. Va 


® 
™ 
uU. &. FRIEBUS COLUMBIA Bioe 
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eee 


PLAIN AND ORN AMENTAL, ALL COLORs. 
, Office and Salesroem: 
1214-825 “1214 BBYZ pt ILDINGE, 


ST. LOUIS 
TERRA-COTTA 
ans ce Or 
ARCHITECTURAL 
=< ORNAMENTAL 
TERRA-COTT A, 


'O 5815 Manch ster Avenue, 
57 LO} iS. wo. 


ee Eee 


WHITE BRICK AND 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA IN ALL 
COLOrRs 


SOLID COLOR.» >. PPED OR SPRAYED 


" ore a 


ABSOLUTELY WHITE 
TERRA-CorTTa. 


iT WILL NOT TURN CREEN OR YELLOw, 


WINKLE TERR \-LOTTA CO, 


TURERS r 


Architectural 
Cerra Zotta 


IN ALL cor RS 


Uifice, Rooms soz, <o2. Century Building, 


W 


eltenham, . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ATLANTIC BRICK 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


high Grade 
Impervious Front Brick 


PHI ADELPHIA, Pa. 


Write for sam; “4, and prices en cars ang point 


COLUMBUS BRIGK & am 
TERRA-COTTA CO, Manutaoturere of 
PLAIN, MOULDED AND ORNAMENTAL 
Pressed Brick. 


AGENTS: 

.. D. PERSON, New York, N. ¥.; FRANK ga. 
EVATT, Boston, Mass.; 0. w. KETCHAM, Phila. 
Geilphia, Pa.; J. RB. PITCAIEN, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 8, 
Ss KIMBELTL 4 Co., Chicago, ll. J. c. LANDERS 
& ©O., Minneapolis, Mion.; F. B. HOLMES co., 
Detroit, Mich.; G. q@. GLOWER, Atlanta, Ga, ; 

Vv. BALDWy N, Cleve} 
HANDL = H ARDWA 


odian ‘polis, Ind. ; 4. K. RAF ¥, Cinclanati, 0, 


edie 


mbus Face BrickCo,/| > = 


MADE ONLY BY 
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VITR EOUS 


SELP-CUCEANING a 


COLUMuUs, OHIO, 
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Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


American Mydraulic-Press Brick 
me Hydraulic-Press 
Cleveland Hydraulic 

Eastern Hydraulic-Pr 

Findlay Hydraulic. 

Hinels Hydreulic 


JEWETTVILLE PRESSED AND 
PAVING BRICK CO. 


INCORPORATED : 


(Successors fo Brush «& Schmidt). 


BUFFALO, N. y. 


MAKERS OF 


High Grade’ Front Brick 
and Paving Brick. 


Modern Plant. Unequalied Shipping Facilities, 


ESTABLISHED ; 845. 


B, KREISCHER & SONS 


P. ANDRO VETT, Prop’r, 


MANUFACTURERS or 
TYME VERY FINEST QUALITY oF 


Front Brick, Terra-Cotta, 
Fire Brick, and Clay Retorts, 


18 EAST 23a STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Werke: EREISEHERTILLE, 8.1, Telophens, 1877 — 18th @ 
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KITTANNING BRICK 
AND CLAY Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
Manufacturers of HIGH-GRADEB 


FACE BRICK. 


AGENCIES: 

Boston, Fiske & Co., 164 Devonshire Street. 
rk, Pfotenhaner & Nesbit, St. James Building, 

Philadelphis, 0. W. Ketcham, Builders’ Exchange, 
Baltimore, EB. R. Diggs & Co., 101) Atlantic Tragt Building, 
Buffalo, Black & Hunt, Builders’ Ex; hange, 
Chicago, Thomas Moulding Co, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Detroit, Holmes, Strachan & Co., 307 Hammond Building, 


Ohio Mining and 
Manufacturing Co, 


Makers of the 


SHAWNEE BRICK, 


A strictly high-grade Product for exterior and in- 
terior facing, mantels, floors, ete,, ina variety ef 
artistic shapes and celors, 

AGENCIES, 
Waldo Bros., Boston, Mass.; Toledo Builders’ 
yiPply Co., Toledo, 0.; J. HK, Black, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Thomas Moulding Co., Chica ;F 


«& trans, Pittsburg, Pa.; T. B. Stey ens, Detroit, 
: ia 


“ich.; L. s. Pierson & Son, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Cook & Genung, Newark, N. J, 


Nain Office, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Works: SHAW NEB, OHIO, 


TRADE 


RARITAN 


MARK. 


FIREPROOFING. 
FIRE BRICK, 
HEARTH TILE, 


MANUFACTURED 


NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING G0, 


Office, 874 Broadway, 
HENRY M. KEASBEY. New York. 


SAYRE & FISHER 60, 
Fine Pressed Front Brick, 
Various Colers, beth Plain aad Moulded. 
Superior Enameled Brick, Hard Bulldlng Brick, 
Fire Brick, and Hollow Brick, 

for Fireproofing Purposes, 


JAMES R. SAYRE, Jr, 4 Co., Agents, 
207 Broadway, New York City. 


American Enameled 
Brick and Tile Co, 


1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Works: South River, N. J. 


ENAMELED BRICK. 


Enameled Subway Tile. 


With Patent System. 
(Used in Boston Subway.) 


Enameled Interlocking Tile, 
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